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In 1988 the state education system in Queensland introduced a new organisational structuie 
and a new policy for curriculum development which may provide the impetus for a generii 
move upwards of the curriculum principles and approaches of early childhood education. 
There is evidence that the Queensland community would endorse moves to extend the more 
flexible curriculum approaches now in use in programs for 3 and 4 year olds in the State to 
curriculum for 5, 6 and 7 year olds. But, while the conditions appear to be in place for such 
an exciting change, it is possible that the current restricted knowledge base provided for eaily 
childhood teachers will impede growth in the desired directions. 



INTRODUCTION 



Until the 1960s Australian curricula informed by early childhood education principles tended to 
be in the privately-funded sector, where competing cultural values, beliefs and traditions were 
less problematic than for those implementing curricula in the public sector. Over the past 
twenty years in this country there has been enormous growth in the range of settings where 
early childhood education principles are claimed to be infonning curriculum practice. State and 
territory education authorities began direct sponsorship preschool education in the late 1960s 
and are now major providers of preschool programs for four to five year olds in a number of 
states. Nationally, community kindergarten networks continue to be major providers of 
programs for three to five year olds. The number of agencies sponsoring child care services is 
increasing and more of these agencies are employing teachers with early childhood education 
qualifications with the expectation ^lat early childhood education principles will inform 
practice. After school care is an expanding area. State and national groups are promoting the 
use of early childhood education principles to inform practice in the first years of primary 
school. 



The early childhood teacher was (and still is) exjjected to be a creator of a curriculum 
responsive to a particular group of children and their families. Prior to the 1960s contexts 
where teachen> implemented the curriculum tended to be under the control of groups promoting 
early childhood education principles and practices. Conventions in thinking about curriculum 
(or program) planning and implementation focused on the use of developmental theory to 
inform practice, leading to a narrow and somewhat over simplistic view of what teachers need 
to know and do in order to implement the curriculum. This application of developmental 
theory to practice continues to be the dominant way of understanding curriculum 
implem.entation in Australia, as it appears to be in the United ICin^jdorn and in the United 
States. Kcnce, when observations of teachers working with children in early childhood 
settings indicates some deviation from practices recommended by theory, the remedy ir usually 
considered to be more translation work by theorists. 

... it has been left to busy practitioners to devise appropriate plans and pracuces and, not surprisingly, they 
have often failed to do so. Many misinterpretations have occurred and the effects that such distortions have had 
on classroom practice have been well documented in studies of teachers at work (King, 1978; Willes, 19S3; 
Tizard & Hughes. 1984). 

(Blenkin & KeUy, 1987: 33) 

Teachers have, howevei, to take into account many more considerations than developmental theory 
when they become engaged in implementing the curriculum in public sector contexts. They have to 
establish priorities for action based on professional judgements about needs and educational values. 
In addition, social and cultural contexts can be poweri^ul forces shaping the curriculum that children 
encounter, as has been noted in a number of studies into curriculum implementation in early 
childhood settings (Lubeck, 1985; Berlak & Beriak, 1981; Apple & King, 1977; Sharp & Green, 
1975). 
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In the 1980s early childhood cuniculum in Australia is imolemented more and more commonlv in 
pubhc sector contexts where traditional early childhood practices may b,; considered innovative and 
may compete with other traditions. Teachers working in such contexts in Queensland have 
reported considerable anxiety in contending with conflicting expectations about appropriate 
cumculum pracaces and some have found it difficult to resist press-^-es to change towards practices 
m.',re often associated with academic curriculum approaches (HalUweil, 1981; Ashby, 1986) This 
pressure is not exclusive to Queensland and nor is the difficulty experienced by teachers attempting 
to use developmental theory to inform practice in contexts where others may be using other theories 
to justify pracuce. Early childhood educators in the United States note increasing evidence of 
^ltiXl98S'' ^"'""'^ kindergartens ^Spodek, 1988) and in the preschool 

THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM IMPLEMENTATION 

The teacher as creator of curriculum, as self-directed curriculum decision maker, remains an 
important theme in early chUdhood education. Strenuous efforts have been made in the past to 
^umIS. ! imposition of 'teacher proof curricular resources which impede the ability of earlv 
childhood teachers to respond effectively to chUdren . It is now imperative that efforts are made to 
learn from expenenced teachers about the practical aspects of creating a curriculum within the 
contexts where they work, which is responsive to learners. Learning from experienced 
pracntioners may provide the mformation base which will enable other teachers to create curricula 
which promote the values and beliefs of the field as well as being accepted as appropriate in the 
public sector contexts of the 1990s and beyond. ayyi^ynai^ mmc 

These concerns about cumcuium theory and practice in early chUdhood education bear similarities 
to concerns raised within the general curriculum field some twenty years ago. In 1969 Joseph 
Schwab startled cumculum theorists and researchers when he claimed that the cumculum theories 

r J?^.Tu "^T T'^t""'^'' "^^^ leading to improvement in education He 

suggested that there had been too heavy a reUance on abstract theories and propositional knowledge 
and on atteinpts to apply abstractions to the particulars of iife in classrooms, and that this approach 
had proved madequate. In order to lead to a renaissance in the field of curriculum he callS for a 

n^ncrin,tA^"^u?^ r.^^P'^'"^^-^" ^'P^'^' °^ Curriculum, on the choices and actions which 
constitute the working hfe of practitioners (p.2). He considered that cuniculum work -ould gain 

^pTemSe cSr'™' "^^'^^ ^"^ ^ ^° 

In 1984 Eisner reiterated many of the concerns of Schwab. He noted that there were now many 
more studies of what vas actually happening in cla ssrooms and "some exploration of the meS 
of the practical in cumculum thought" (p.204). He considered, however, Lt there was still a^eS 
for die curnculum field to devote more energy to working with teachers to create conceptT 
categones theories and terms that reflected the realities of practice (p.208) and to helpL Sers 
re^'o'Ze^de^'plot'^^^^^ '''' "'''^"^ o^FefrectiveVwhatTcVw:? ^^^^^^ 

^n^v"!!?,'^^"" ^-^^ °^ ^'^^'^^^ ^"'^ regai-ding the knowledge generated about 

cumculum are pertinent to early childhood educatiDn in the lite 1980s. A number of people 

inaTo'ua^^nd """'l education have suggested that the current kno^eJge b^ase^is 

inadequate and must be expanded to include more than technical knowledge about child 
H^Hwer"lQ^°'n n ^bs^^^' PEopositional forms (Battersby, 1988; Spodek, 1988; SUin, 1987; 
S.nSp J. \ °,Tv°y^'' ^^iy- investigation reponed on here indicates that the 
work l^iowlSfe^^ ^/^P^^^ ^° knowledge based on in-depth stuoy of teachers at 

work Knowledge fi-amed in the more particularised, context-bound language of practitioners 

^actitione^^^ir^' ^^"^ '""^^"^""^ implementation process from fhe perspective of 
S .nH n ^^""^^ ^portant knowledge base for seeking understandings about how 

social and cultural contexts shape curriculum and how teachers contribute as professionaTs o th^ 
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process of creating the curricuium. 



A CLIMATE FOR EXTENDING EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUM APPROACHES 

In the 1980s in Australia ihcrc are strong lobby groups advocating that the principles and practices 
of early childhood education inform the curriculum for 5 to 8 year olds in the firsi years of 
compulsory schooling. Three national conferences, the First Years of School Conferences in 
Adelaide 1984, Sydney 1986 and Melbourne 1988, considered policy regarding curriculum in the 
first years of schooling, resulting in the development of a national policy statement (1988) The 
Early Literacy Inservice Course which became available to a high proportion of primary school 
teachers m every state as a result of Commonwealth government funding, provided an opportunity 
tor teachers of five to eight year old children to acquire knowledge of early childhood education 
pnnciples and practices. 

In Queensland during the 1980s it could be concluded tiiat there is a favourable climate for 
extending the appHcation of early childhood education principles and practices into schooling 
^penences for 5 to 8 year olds. Submissions to a major review of education in Queensland 
(x-leport or the Committee of Review, Education 2000 Submissions, 1986: 80-81), indicated that 
those m die commumty choosmg to comment on early education were favourably disposed towards 
the curriculum approaches of preschool education and wanted to see tiiose approaches extended 
upwards into the primary school. 

Department of Education, Queensland, initiatives which are construed to be supportive of moves to 
extend early childhood curriculum approaches to 5 to 8 year olds include die distribution in aU 
Regions of teacher inservice kits {Open Framework Resource Kit, 1979) and die publication of 
rhtUnderstanding Children Series, 1984-88. A discussion paper distributed in 1987 die P-10 
Curriculum Framework, promotes a philosophy and a set of five categories for curriculum 
development which early childhood educators consider to be supportive of dieir philosophies and 
cumculum emphases. And in 1988, a Division of Schools P-12, was formed to take die place of 
me old divisional separations of preschool, primary school and secondary school education 
Withm die new Division there are a range of administrators and curriculum support people for each 
of four sub-areas widim the new Division. One of diese is die Early Childhood sector, catering for 
children aged ^ to 8 years. 

The combination of apparent community acceptance of esriy childhood curriculum practices and 
system acceptance diat 4 to 8 year olds form a group where similar curriculum practices are 
legitimate provides a climate for change. In early 1986 die investigator came into contact widi a 
group of teachers of 5 and 6 year olds, who were deeply committed to changing die way they 
implemer/ed the curiTculuni so that diey could cater for different developmental levels among 
children (Halhwell, 1989: 29). These teachers were excited by die ideals diey were pursuing yet 
nervous about undertaking exploration in unknown territory. For this group the curriculum 
practices diey wished to introduce were new to dien. as well as to t.he local community where diey 
mtended mtroduang them. The teachers conveyed a sense of being explorers about to embark on a 
voyage mto die unknown, widi Utde inforaiation available to diem about what the journey would be 

Their interest in change involving ideals they associated with early childhood education, their 
evident sense of being self-directed in their attempts to change and dieir desire diat someone 
document theu- expenences so as to provide information for future travellers, suggested diat here 
was an oppoitumty to begin investigating an aspect of curriculum implementation diat was relevant 
n°r.n^ '.liJ^''' ^^T^^' "^^^ early childhood teachers. This was an opportunity to smdy die 

SnnS^^.SnT ^"^u^^ "'^"^ '^^^ P^°^«^' t^ey ^-"^ ab^ut their work 

of introducing cumculum practices which local communities considered to be innovative 



A FOCUS ON PRACrmONER ACTIONS. REACTIONS AND MTiANINGS FOR ACTION 

Ji^L^^i'T'u "^""^ implementation in early childhood settings tend to be undertaken from the 
perspective of the outsider, the researcher examining teacher action a.nd teacher thinking through a 
selected theoreacal lens and indicating points of congruence and mismatch between theory and 
ho^i!;. '^'^^"^ purposes this is the appropriate approach. Many educational problems, 

however, require access to the perspective of the insiders, for it is the actions, reactions and 
ineanings for action generated by panicipants that provide the clues to understanding life in 
mSolo^es perspectives using interpretive and case study 

Two problems were addressed, the current lack of knowledge about the dynamics of curriculum 
impleirentation in settings where early childhood curriculum practices were regarded as irjiovative 
by a significant proportion of participants, and, the need to assist other teachers lean about 
cumculum implementation. These problems required gaining access to the meanin-s of the 
practitioners involved, to the understandings they had achieved about what was invoh Id in the 
process and to their ways of gaining knowledge which would aid their work. The following 
research quesnons provided general guidance for the suidy: 

• What did these self directed teachers consider to be ir oonaiit actions and events affecting 
their work dunng tiie early stages of changing towards a more flexible, developmentallv 
responsive cumculum? ^ 

• How could information gained from these teachers be used to assist other early childhood 
teachers and student teachers interested in cumculum implementation? 

The study focused on the practical understandings that teachers held about their experiences, as a 
way of gaining access to the dynamics of cumculum implementation and innovation There are 
n!?nn loJT^n conceptions of what it mean? to be studying 'the prr ;tical' (Clandinin, 1986;' 
Olson, 1987). For this study Giddens' characterisation of 'practical consciousness' indicated a 
way to seek the information required. According to Giddens' theory of structuration (1979) 
teachers as social actors laiow a great deal about the circumstances in which they act and the 
On?.ZZ knowledge at different levels of consciousness, 

rrn/o TV^^'' knowledge IS held discursively, able to be shared in the more abstract 
propositional forms commonly used by theorists. Some knowledge is held unconsciously 
accessed on]y when expenence creates discrepancies with what appears to be common sense 

^^^^^"^ explanations for the experience. T^e iSZeSge Siat' 
K Hn°rf ' ^^^^ their day-to-day work, the subject of interest here, terds to be held at a 
iJ? c-o c l l ' "nderstandmg of a pardcular work situation where aU the various influences on 
f.nhn n "nderstooQ as a complex whole, not easily accessed tiirough the more formal 

techniques of surveys and structured interviews. 

Access to teachers' practical knowledge was sought by establishing situations where the 
discussaiits could create portrayals of action located in time and space Talking with teachers 
within th-. classrooms where action occurred, asking teachers to kee? diaries to re?o™iSS 
'^^I'^i^'^'fJ ^° ''^'^'P ^""g ^en^selves about their conceSs were cTsidere^ 

to re^er ;f JnS tt'T'^^^ knowledge held at the practical level. Practitioners had opportunities 
to refer to actual things arid events which were considered to be significant aspects of changins 
CnK Tn^?.'""'"' investigator was able to seek furthe- clarification tiirough refJre^c^ to 

^S^Sr7Slo::^ons: '^^'""^ ^" '^"^ °^ " °^ Photographs'to supplement 



Phase One: 



SmS^^S'cS'kln'^nn.'^nV".^^'''/^'?^ '^'^ ^°"g ' g^°"P °^ ^^^'^hers working in state 
primary schools in Queensland and in the first year of tiieir attempts to change towards more 
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flexible, developmentally responsive styles of curriculum implementation. All were initiators of 
change (m contrast to teachers who might be resisting involvement in innovations imposed by 
others). All of these teachers were using the strategy of multi-age grouping as a staning point to 
making the desired changes. Multi-age grouping meant that the teachers would have in one 
classroom a imx of 5 and 6 year olds (year levels one and two) or a mix of 5. 6 and 7 vear qIHq 
{.year levels one, two and three). ' 

The major data source was a case study of eight teachers in one school, working in four double 
teachmg spaces with up to 50 children aged 5 to 6 years of age. These teachers were asked to keep 
dianes noting events they considered relevant to their attempts to change. Monthly interviews 
mvolvmg each teachmg pair in their classroom were recorded -md transcribed and distributed back 
to teachers for comment and verification. At the end of the year a caj^e smdy report of the process 
of change as expenenced by these teachers was prepared, examined and verified as an accurate 
portrayal, by the teachers involved. 

Another group of 22 teachers involved in similar changes in other schools were identified and 
sampled twice dunng the year using a survey instrument "semantically tailored to the language of 
(the) samphng population." (Werner & Schoeple, 1987: p.44), to tap into the practical knowledge 
teachers were generating about their experiences. 

During the year teachere involved in multi-age grouping began meeting to share their concerns 
Ihe teachers who attended the meetings were enthusiastic about the initiatives they were making 
and exhibited a strong sense of personal control over the innovation The dynamics of interaction 
at the meetings was o'.ite deliberate. The teachers defined the simaticn as one where they 'shared 
as equals . Because the style of discussion at these meetings had that particularised quality, tiiat 
emphasis on choices to be made about action that Schwab had identified as 'practical', transcriots 
of these meeungs became another data source. ^ 

Phase Two: 

TTie second phase of the smdy involved using the case smdy, transcribed material from surveys and 
network meetings, photographs and video cUps from classrooms as a basis for sharing information 
among prac^uoners and student teachers interested in the types of curriculum implementation 

Srlnf^ii 1 oq"?- ^ n^^^n°^.1'T?^f ' "^^^ P'^P^^ ^ inservice and preservice courses 

Olalliwell, 1987; HalliweU & NicoU, 1987; HalUwell, 1989). One continuing education course 
was designed for satellite television where the style of interaction noted in face to face networks 
was simulated m the distance education mode. The resources proved to be popular with a hi' eh 
proporaon of the smdent teachers and witii practitioners who were actually engaged in change 
themselves. They created less interest among teachers who had Uttie current involvement in 
cumculum change and among .eachers who were looking for technical knowledge, the 'right wav' 
to implement the curriculum. ^ ^ ^ 

ESTABLISHING MORE FLEXIBLE PRACTICES 

At the beting of tiie change process most teachers were concerned about management of a more 
flexible physical setting - makmg room for children to move about and finding enough hands-on 
resources, worrying about whether each child should have a personal space and experimenting with 
alternative groupings to year levels. Dilemmas occurring -.t this stage tended to be locafed in 
concerns about then- own skill levels and in the reactions of children. Frequentiy teachers 
commented that they were hampered by 'bad habits' which were once desired skills (for example 
correcting mismkes for children, asking closed questions), by die length of time it took to develop 
skills now needed (for example, learning how to stand back and observe children at work) and the 
time It took for children to develop new skills necessaiy for working in more flexible classrooms 

TTie establishment of a more attractive room, talk and movement in the room and the introduction of 
games, puzzles and other hands-on resources represented die achievement of their iSTr sorSe of 
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the teachers but not for others. This was a source of puzzlement for the investigator until a 
re-examination of the interview data indicated some not so subtle differences in the associations 
teachers made around the idea of 'development'. The re-examination indicated that some teachers 
associated the idea of 'responding to developmental difference' primarily with curriculum 
approaches which provided hands-on materials, the opponunity for children to move about and 
talk while learning and Lhe use of atrractive displays of children's work. These teachers tended to 
separate concerns about 'covenng content' from concerns about 'responding to development 
difference', using tests and check lists to determine developmental levels, responding to children in 
terms of their demonstrated attainments and sequencing resources according to levels. 

This meant that we had to turn around and stop everything. There were 14 that needed a sort of remedial 
program. So we had to adandoii play and set up three teaching groups, the early readers, the group who 
needed a clearly sequenced, structured program and the ones who were at year two standard. Because of the 
special group of year twos we just couldn't afford the time for a fuU developmental morning. If we allowed 
those children to have a full developmental morning a third of your day was gone and it was too hard to fit 
in all of the other things. 

We're getting to the stage with maths where we can start off a maths activity with the whole group and drop 
groups out. In fact, we have been quite slow in getting our diagnostic testing done for maths. We have 
completed the ones. That will make our maths a lot more efficient We will know exacUy what the kids 
can do, where they are in their mathematical development, which we haven't really known. 

Other teachers associated the phrase 'developmental difference' with corricuiam approaches which 
enabled them to respond lo interests demonstrated by children in the classroom, optimising learning 
by eiiabling children to have some control over the learning process and encouraging independent 
learning behaviour. These teachers worried a great deal in the early stages about balancing content 
coverage and having the flexibility to respond to children. At network meetings they shared 
so-ategies for 'keeping track' of learning when children made choices and 'letting go' control over 
children's use of ti:me and space and the tasks chosen. 

We felt we had to try something to monitor what they were doing. If you're goLng to give a lot of free 
choice time you have to know wh?t they actually do, and that's what we've been finding difficult, whether 
you should just leave that fi-ee choice time to their real free choice and um not monitor what they've done or 
where they've been or whatever ... I don't know ... 

Yesterday I fe.lt really unhappy. Gary (the Principal) came over to talk to us and I was saying that we were 
womed about some children with contracts and he intimated that maybe the chUdren weren't ready for this. 
We felt quite upset about that I went home last night and got really angry, came in this morning and sat 
down m the maths area and did lots and lots of recording of chUdren's work and they were doing really weU! 
I'm much happier ... 

We also kept fairly diligent records of children's wriung and we had org,anised among ourselves the 
problems that parents needed answers for, such as teaching phonics ... so the parent might have said to us 
•Johnny doesn't know qu ' and we'd say "Johnny hasn't ever used a word with qu but when he needs that 
sound and all the print and things associated with that, we wiU introduce it. We didn't have it so that they 
had to learn a certain amount by a certain time, we provided for a fairly broad developmental range. Then 
we were really child spotters ... 

Once they felt they had control over the more flexible physical setting they began to extend 
opportunities for children to make choices. They also began to examine the types of activities 
provided and to substitute the single objective lesson, game or worksheet familiar to parents and 
for kSnlTcTa?" 19^^ °PPortunities which had multiple entiy points and multiple possibilities 

Even if we expect that aU the children will be at that activity they won't all be doing the same task. That is 
probably the main change . . . 
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We don't have a strict rotational morning with eight groups any longer, partly because all o* the children 
didn't need to do ail Lhose things and that led to some restlessness. The rotation was causmg some of it 
because they would say. 'oh no. do we have to do Lhis' ... it was just wrong for them and it created 
discipline type problems ... now we have two activities which all children must do each week, and 
sometimes we assign special tasks for some children. Tliey select for themselves from the rest ... 

We have got into the spelling approach where we go around and pick up words as they are wnung. I'm 
finding cut from the chUdren the common spelling mistakes and getting them to actually tell us. like when 
they think they have three letters right or noticing that some of the letters are in the wrong order. The 
children are enjoying fixirg up their own mistakes ... 

Teachers with these concerns tended to maintain contact through network meetings possibly 
because they found more dilemmas arising as the months progressed. The dilemmas that the 
teachers now expenenced had less to do with their own skill levels and the reactions of children 
than with reacnons within the social and cultural contexts in which they worked. They reported 
that some parents, other teachers, or administrators voiced concern about practices associated with 
providmg more choice for children and they began to think about strategies for communicating 
about the changes. ^ 

REACTIONS TO DILEMMAS 

These self directed teachers involved in changing towards more flexible curriculum approaches 
began the process with high morale and an expectation of a smooth transition from what they 
referred to as their old 'subject based approach' to an approach which was responsive to 
developmental differences among children'. The experience of involvement in change was 
howjyer much more complex than they expected. They experienced a series of dilemmas, some 
associated with assessing the worth of their effons and others associated with making choice;, 
among competing options for action. 

Insecurity 

In the early stages teachers interpreted any difficulties they experienced in making changes in 
?Qo^^?nf P^^5°"^ ^^J"^'-*- Yet their experiences and that of others involved in change (Fullan, 
iy«/: 39) suggests that these feelings were related to factors integral to the change process. 

. It takes time to change because new skills cannot be acquu^d without piactice. These teachers 
who had been teaching for six or more years and who were currently accepted as good 
teachers reported consid °,rable difficulty in making the changes they desired, in giving up 'bad 
habits that they had once thought to be desirable skills. 

. It is impossible to have the same degree of certainty about individual progi-ess once a new way 
of planmng for learmng is adopted. The teachers found themselves with the same types of 
uncertainties as first year teachers - how do I know that the children are learning'^ This 
mseciinty based on lack of predictabiUty about outcomes tended to abate after a few months 
when It became evident that children were indeed learning. 

. It is impossible to predict every consequence of a change, and constant fine raning becomes 
necessary for weeks foUowuig significant changes to an aspect of the organisation of space 
time, people or resources or in the style of interaction children are encouraged to seek with 
resources and adults. 

It was important for these teachers to learn that insecurity was part of the process for all 
pamapants. Once they were able to share their experiences and note tlie similarities;. ,ey were ab'e 
to see this as normal rather than as personal faUing. As a result they were more willing to continue 
Drking on changes accepting more easUy concerns about lack of predictability and unexpected 
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consequences. 



Meshing ideals and realities 

At the beginning of the change process the teachers seemed to expect that there was one best way of 
mipiernenting Lhe ideal they espoused. Yet later in the process they began to mdicate an acceptance 
that there were many possible strategies, and that some worked better in their setting than did 
others. One of the reasons why the teachers found thie network meetings to be so valuable was that 
these gave access to infoimation about alternative possibilities while allowing the opportunitv for 
each teacher to select in terms cf their own realities. => rr / 

Teachers came to accept that there was a kind of friction always underway between the ideals held 
and attempts to trar^late these into practice. Teacher abilities and past experiences influenced what 
became possible. The social context, that is the beliefs and values and traditions of the teachers 
children, parents, admimstrators and others with an interest in what happened, always constituted 
an influence on what came to be accepted as appropriate. Responding to these influences required 
creative effort in order to find ways of working which were congment with personal beliefs and 
knowledge yet were acceptable to others. This began to seem more like involvement in transactions 
about ideas and actions than a matter of translating theory into practice. 

Negotiating 

A few months into implementing the innovation those teachers who were extending beyond 
changes to the physical settings to include multiple entry learning opportunities and considerable 
choice for learners, became aware of the need to negotiate with others about what were to be 
considered appropriate ways to work with childien to further their education. 

From the observer perspective it seemed that the willingness of teachers to engage in negotiation 
had a noticeable effect on the success of their efforts. Unless the teacher was prepared to talJc with 
others reaching out to understand their views and working together to create acceptable practices 
nusunderstanding and resistance tended to eventuate. In turn the wilUngness ot teachers to engage 
m negotiation seemed to depend on their perceptions of themselves in power relations with others 
A few seemed to defer to people whom they considered to have higher authority than themselves 
and to act as an authonty figure among those considered to have lower status. In the curriculum 
cnange situation this meant deferring to system level administrators and outside 'experts' then 
expectmg parents and children to accept change without giving any oppoitunity for them to share 
their concerns. j ona^^ 

Parents; Those who reported feeling successful in their endeavours tended to consider important 
the work they put mto talking with parents to reach some agreement about curriculum practices At 
network meetings these teachers shared ideas about brochures, workshop formats and orher ways 
ot gaining support based on reaching out to understand and to inform parents. They shared 
anecdotes about ±eir efforts at negotiating with administrators, other staff in the staff room and 
even inspectors Ox schools usuaUy in a joking manner, but the degree of interest indicated a serious 
undercurrent to these anecdotes. 

Children: It was interesting to note that the teachers who took seriously the need to negotiate with 
other adults tended to also take seriously the need to find ways of sharing responsibility for 
leammg progress with children and the need to seek deeper understanding of each cbjld. 

Suppon Staff: Some of the anecdotes shared imong the teachers were amusing reports on how the 
teachers were able to circumvent support staff who attempted to use their power over specialist 
n? Si^n^.o^'^''^^!^' associated with the innovation. Specialist librarians, music teachers and 
Ern, K '1"^^^'^^°'^ "^^"^ "'^^^ mentioned as people who refused to take mixed age 

groups because their lessons were 'specially planned for specified age groups and syllabus 
requirements'. At a network meeting Lenore triumphantly shar^ her stoty aSut how she Sd nS 
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argue when the physical education instructor at the school decreed that he would not take mixed age 
groups. She divided the children in her mixed age class into the three groups required using size as 
the criteria and sent them for instruction. After some six weeks she casually inquired into the 
children's progress. When assured that there were no difficulties she gleefully informed the 
instructor about die composition of die groups. He was amused at her deceotion and other teachers 
seemed to take comfort from this story. 

The Staf&oom Culture- There were no amusing stories about difficulties experienced when staff at 
the school became critical of new practices. Those tsachers who moved beyond changes to die 
physical settings towards increasing choice and different styles of interaction widi children reported 
diat the further tliey moved in this direction die more likely it became diat other teachers on staff 
would become hostile and critical of die new practices. Teachers seemed to find evidence of 
hostility, of competition, of altemative images of good practice a source of much consternation. A 
common response seemed to be to decide not to go to die staffroom during breaks. One result may 
have been diat diese teachers found an important fonn of support in die network meetings where 
diey were able to form altemative peer group cultures to die school peer group. 

Inspectors and School Adminiso-ators: Teachers shared stories about inspectors, mostiy stories 
about how diey were able to persuade diese audiority figures that diey knew what diey were doing 
as they engaged m innovation. It seemed diat diose who felt capable of doing diis were often quite 
satisfied widi the response, even from reputed 'ogres' among die audiority figures. Odier teachers 
tended to modify observable behaviour at points of potential confixjntation to make it look more like 
classroom practice diat had been approved in die past. Some of die adminiso-ators from schools 
where die teachers worked attended network meetings so amusing stories a^bout administrators did 
not figure largely m diese discussions. Conversation widi teachers in odier settings sometimes led 
to comments about difficulties with adminiso-ators, but diere was usually a request that die tape 
recorder be turned off at diis point. Teachers appeared to be remaikably sensitive about their power 
rclationsmps with administrators. 

A Question of Gender: Almost all of die teachers in die smdy were remale. Almost all the 
prmcipals of schools where diey worked were male. It could be diat die societal norm of female 
deference to male audionty figures is a very difficult one to change. The male principals who 
attended network meetings showed evidence of wanting to change to more equitable power 
relationships with the teachers, however, die teachers appeared to be taking a very cautious 
approach. These areas of principal/teacher power relationship and die area of school peer group 
cultures seemed to be sensitive areas for die teachers, talked about circumspecdy. 

Shared knowledg t;; 

One of die most noticeable reactions of diese self directed teachers, once diey began to face die 
day-to-day consequences of curriculum innovation, was dieir desire for contact widi others who 
were mvolved m making smular changes. It seemed diat diose who were experiencing curriculum 
implementation as problematic had considerable interest in what their peers were doing and 
thinking. This reaction has been noted among odier teachers working in self directed ways in 
eumculum innovation (Fullan, 1987; Toomey and Reynolds, 1983; Lortie, 1975). 

The style of communication typical among diese teachers indicated a preference for die kind of 
detail typical of anecdotes and stories. Time and again at the network meetings it was evident diat 
die teachers hstened vadi mtense interest when a participating teacher, or a visitor to the meetings 
recounted m story form experiences of relevance to die innovation. More analytic ways of sharing 
knowledge, using abso-act propositional forms, models and principles, engendered much 'ess 
endiusiasm. The mvestigator was surprised diat participants considered texts especially dieoretical 
texts no mauer how seermngly pertinent to dieir innovation, to be less useful dian die stories The 
teachers did make reference to texts and joui-nal articles, diey shai-ed tides at meetings, but diese 
were claimed to be of less relevance during die change process dian anecdotes about anodier's 
experiences. 

m: 9 



Even more useial, their actions suggested, were opponunities to observe other classrooms and to 
learn from fhe teachers mvolved about the reasons for the practices observed Panicinants in 
network meetings showed every indication of eagerly awaiting the time when they were taken bv 
teachers working in the school, for a "tour' of rooms where the innovation was being made The 
resident teachers explained the operation of the room and answers to questicis were listened to 
intently. These tours set the scene for discussion based on sharing enthusiasms and dilemmas. 

Those undertaking preservice and inservice courses which examined curriculum implementation 
a^so indicated a preference for detailed word pictures and the detail of video clips of teachers taking 
the viewer on a tour of the room" for learning about teacher experiences in implementing a 
cumculum. The case study of change in one school, which made extensive use of photograDhs 
and transcripts of conversations, became a popular resource as were video clips of classroSms in 
action and snippets from transcripts indicating teachers' language for talking about the dilemmas 
uiCjf expenciicccL. 

The type of knowledge that was being shared has been referred to by Stake as "particularised" the 
generalisations made are bounded by the particulars of teaching experience They 'are 
generalisations rich with the conditions of importance in making decisions about their teaching and 
learning Intuitively they take into account many factors tiiat are not included in the formal decision 
mamx cf the social scientist."" (1981: 7) It seemed that the teachers who were successful in dealing 
with the realities of curriculum innovation had identified a need to hear about and see practitioner 
accounts of their expenences with all the rich and complex conditions surrounding action. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SHARED PRACTITIONER KNOWLEDGE 

The teachers had a deep interest in checking what tiiey were doing against the actions of others. 
They were not looking for practices to copy but for ideas to add to tiieir own bank of possibiUties in 
order to make the best decisions possible in their own situation. The teachers were concerned 

^^'^^ competing with others and looking for experts to 
emulate The foUowzng exchange at a network meeting caused considerable mirth ^ong teachers 
aU of whom understood the motivation behind die comments made by this teacher in her third vea^ 
ot change, to a teacher just beginning to introduce more flexible forms of room arrangement 

... it is so good to know that there are other people out there who have me same concerns, the same 
worries, the same frustrations, the same sort of needs . . . 

... what I really liked was the day you came to our school. You looked around and you saw one of my 
coriiers that was just a mess, it really was that day, and you said, looking in the comer, "you know I'm 
really not that bad! " and I thought that was just fantastic. You said "I feel so much better", [explosion of 
laughter amo.ig the teachers] ... I remember things that happened in our first year and then look at what is 
happenmg here. It wiU be interesting if you guys come to the same conclusion, even though we have 
different teachmg backgrounds. I was an upper .^£hool teacher... 

... [Teacher partner] and weren't you in a panic in those days! 

... Oh yes! I nearly resigned! Haughterand sighs of agreement about the level of anxiety at the beginnmg.] 

This interest in understanding die experiences of others and personal confidence in the abilitv to 
recognise and pursue quahty seems to indicate what Grundy characterises as an interest in practic^ 

SSelT '^"^^^^P^"' P"^^^^ ^1^^^^' ^^^"g °" "^bermas- theoiy of fundamenKman 
ShnSi^^f' of curriculum knowledge and action can be related to three in™ 

die techmcal the practical and die emancipatory (praxis). She distinguishes between knowSe 
and action related to an mterest in technical control over curriculum productsTa^ intS^sS^^ 
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practical aspects of personal understanding, in learning through interaction, discussion and 
deliberation about Lhe quality of curriculum experiences; and, an interest in praxis', in achieving 
emancipation for self and students through reflection on alternative ways of understanding the 
curriculum work of teachers and students and a'-rion taken to empower participants in the 
curriculum. 



Much of the knowledge base currently provided for teachers about curriculum implementation is 
framed in the abstract, prepositional forms of technical knowledge. Technical knowledge tends to 
create dichotomies between theory and practice (Donmoyer, 1989: 262) keeping teachers and 
student teachers in the passive role of translators of propositions generated by others and shorn of 
the uiitidy details of the contexts in which action occurs. Anecdotes about practice, photographs 
and video exainples of practice which are used merely to illustrate generalisation within a theory 
lose that 'practical' sense which makes it possible for teachers to make judgements of worth for 
themselves. 



Consideration of the comments made by teachers involved in this study suggests that an interest in 
practical curriculum development can best be served by providing access to practitioner knowledge 
in its context bound forms, allowing the practitioners to select in terms of their own theories and 
educational values. 



Action in the realm of human interaction (practical action) is dependent upon judgment, and the exercising 
of judgment is dependent upon the interpretation of the meaning of an event, which, in turn, is dependent 
upo:: the meeting and interaction of the fore-meanings or prejudices of the participants in the interaction. In 
the interpretation uf the text the participants are the reader and the written words of the author. In the 
interpretation of an event the participants are all those involved in the event. Thus, practical action 
presupposes deliberation and negotiation. Furthermore, this view of interaction incorporates certain 
implications concerning the rights and the equality of the participants. In the case of textual interpretation 
this concept cuts across the "tyranny of the text"; for it presupposes an active meaning-making reader who 
has as much right to determine the meaning of the text (though not in arbitrary or nonsensical ways) as 
does the author. In the realm of human interaction it presupposes active meaning-making and, ideallv, 
equality of participants in an event .. Thus the right of each subject to determine meaning to the extent of 
his/her capacity is an important principle to be safeguarded. 

(Grundy, 1987: 68) 

Practical curriculum development involves participants taking responsibility for making judgements 
about the personal worth of ideas generated during interaction among participants. It was evident 
that tlie teachers « nd student teachers in the study took responsibility for making such judgements 
very senousiy. They indicated that they made judgements about wonh in terms of educdtional 
values and images of good curriculum for young children as well as in terms of their assessments 
of their own emerging abilities. 

A practical curriculum interest impUes using the knowledge base of practioners to inform other 
practinoners directiy. In courses designed for interests in the practical, stories by and about 
practitioners at work (Smyth, 1988) would assume much greater importance. Teacher educators 
would spend less time defining wonhwhile knowledge and practice and more rime sharing 
expenences and values, using case studies and self-repons to provide 'vicarious' experience, to 
augment, or in place of, direct contact among practitioners. Fonunately there is an emerging body 
of literature which focuses on the practical knowledge of early childhood -cachets wiiich can be 
used in expanding the early childhood educator's knowledge oase to include practitioner 
toowledge. Studies mto teacher thinking about tiie curriculum they implement (Clandinin 1986- 
Yonemura, 1986; McLean, 1986) are rich in detail about curriculum choices and their hnks with 
teacher beliefs and theones. These studies provide some detail about the contexts in which action 
occurs, however much more work is required in this area if practitioners are to become more 
knowledgeable about contexts as influences on curriculum action. 

If we are to provide the self directed, creative teachers we say we value in early childhood 
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education it would appear that we should be providing them with th'^ type of context bound, 
panic ularised knowledge about practice on which teachers wanting to m.ike changes (and student 
teachers learning from practitioners) can make judgements in terms of their own emerging values 
and abilities. Practical knowledge shared 'vicariously' through case studies, ethnographies and 
video recorded self reports, can be empowering helping practitioners become more skilled in 
making informed judgements when implementing curriculum for young children in public sector 
settings. 



WORKING IN SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CONTEXTS 

Smyth (1987) has reported finding stories and anecdotes drawn from studies which investigate 
practitioner experiences and the role of contexts in shaping their action, to be useful in helping 
students to develop critical understandings about contexts as influences on the curriculum as it is 
implemented. He uses, for instance, stories from a study by Beriak and Beriak (1981), which 
fociised on teacher decision making in British progressive primary schools. The study highlighted 
the inevitability of 'dilemmas' in decision making once teachers worked in more open, responsive 
ways with children. In deciding on a response to a child, consideration about the child's past 
experiences, effects on other children, long term effects on the child, possible parent responses, 
personal educational priorities and so on could all be considered, however fleetingly. 

The researchers in this study noted that teachers used their knowledge about die social and cultural 
contexts in which they worked in deciding action. Some of these progressive primary school 
teachers seemed to have a degree of insight into a range of ideologies, power relations and authority 
structmes to be considered if they wanted to implement a curriculum which supported their beliefs 
about good practice yet was accepted in the context where tiiey worked. The self directed teachers 
who attempted to promote more choice in these Queensland early childhood settings soon identified 
a need to gain understanding about die beliefs and values of others impinging on their work, and 
skill m establishing equitable power relations with others if they were to ben able to make the 
changes they considered important 

Providing more choice for learners in primary schools soon created situations where teachers found 
they needed to develop skill in responding effectively to often conflicting expectations from people 
impinging on action in the classroom. The study indicated also the importance of abilities 
associated with negotiation and being able to aeate modifications to practices which made them 
acceptable to everyone with an interest in the curricrJum encountered by the children. Those 
teachers who pursued practices which promoted independence and personal responsibility soon 
became aware that making 'practical' decision could involve more than making logical Unks 
between their beliefs, values and possibilities for action. They found that there could be other 
perceptions and otiier understandings about the underlying meanings for observed practice and the 
legitimacy of the 'practical' could be challenged. They learned how to work in ways that were 
congruent witii tiieir own images of good curriculum for children through developing strategies for 
establishing equitable power retationships with autiiority figures, peers and with tiiose over whom 
they were presumed to have authority, die children. 

These are die types of understanding and skill that early childhood teachers will need to develop in 
order to work effectively in the early childhood settings of today and die future. 

CONCLUSION 

Current attempts to articulate the early childhood approach to curriculum emphasise the role of 
developmental dieory almost to the exclusion of recognition of values informing early childhood 
education (Spodek, 1988; Silin, 1987) and knowledge sources which would help workers in the 
field understand die reaUties of practice and die social world in which they work. The development 
dierae has served the field, and children, very well over the last twenty years especially when 
commumcating widi policy makers and diose deciding funding for public education It would be a 
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tragedy, however, to find that a.i over-emphasis on the development theme, while successful in 
convmcmg policy makers about the importance and economic benefits of early childhood 
educaoon, proves to be inadequate for practitioners working in early childhood settin<Ts The field 
must begin to look senously at the knowledge base that teachers need to ensure that they are able to 
Sr™^"^' ^^^^ contexts, the kinds of curricula they believe to be imponant for young 

The study reported on here suggests that teachers need access to knowledge framed in the 
context-nch particulars of everyday curriculum work. This practitioner knowledge will provide 
insight into the factors impinging on curriculum implementation and the knowledge and skills 
needed to ^e these factors mto account Access to practitioner L.owledge will provide them with 
the type of knowledge which will enable them to rnalce those creative adaptations necessary for 
ensmng that practices in use an; accepted as appropriate in the contexts of action as well as by the 
teachers working within an early childhood education ideology 
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